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t is July — the very height of the sum- 

mer season. Will any body read 

Merry’s Museum at such a time as 

this? Will our little Black eyes and 
Blue forsake their out-door sports to 
pore over our pages? Will they say 
good-by to the flowers — give up chasing 
the butterflies—leave the shady rivulet 
—throw aside the hook and line — aban- 
don the birds, and take leave of the mead- 
ows and orchards —-even to hear the tales 
of their wooden-legged old friend ? 

No, no! we do not ask such sacrifices 
as these. Go on, Boys and Girls; sport 
while you can; enjoy the bright and 
beautiful summer month to its utmost. 
Old Robert Merry does not ask you to 
darken the doors on his account. Go 
abroad and look around you, and hold 
pleasant communion with every thing that 
8 teautiful. If you love flowers, stay 
and make companions of them. You 
may breathe their sweet odors, gaze upon 
their graceful forms, mark their wondrous 
variety, and consider not only their beauty, 


as 
bat their usefulness in ten thousand ways, 
VOL. XIV, ] 











—to man, to bird, to beast, and every 
creeping thing. 

If you have the habit of minute atten- 
tion, there is amusement all around you. 
The little ant-heap, when duly inspected, 
is seen to be a sort of incorporated city, 
or rather a little kingdom, with all the 
rules and regulations, all the arts and 
trades, necessary to the comfort and well- 
being of Ant-dom. 

If a spider is near at hand, his opera- 
tions will divert you for an hour. He 
spins, but without silk, or flax, or wool. 
His thread is finer than the finest hair, and 
consists of a thousand strands; yet he has 
neither spindle nor wheel. He weaves 
his web without shuttle or loom, and fast- 
ens his net without hook or staple. In 
his own body he seems to carry all the 
skill, all the stock in trade, all the tools, 
all the devices and contrivances, necessary 
toa complete manufactory. He has no 
act of incorporation — no water power — 
no steam-engine —no board of directors 
— no agent; he goes upon his own hook, 
and makes no dividends, except he now 













2 CORAL. 


and then divides a fly — but all for him- 
self. 

Thus it is, if we study even little mat- 
lt 


is not necessary that Bob Merry should 


ters aright, they are full of meaning. 


always be at your elbow to tell you how 
to think, and what to think — what to 
observe, and how to observe; think for 
yourself, look for yourself, and you will 
The 
grasshoppers that are now singing their 
the clouds that sail through 
the air; the gnats that are swinging up 


not fail to reap a perpetual harvest. 
best songs ; 


and down in the sunshine; the zephyrs, 
whose merry feet may be seen dimpling 
the distant wheatfields ; the soft, plaintive 
tones of the young birds calling out, from 
every tree, to their parents, “Here we 
mamma!” are, papa!” 
the cawing of the crows, 


are, ‘“ Here we 
that seemed in 
some distant wood to be discussing things 
in gencral ; all sights, all sounds, associated 
with the light of this beautiful season, and 
the breath of midsummer, 


amid balmy 


possess the power of contributing to our 
enjoyment. 

I beg my young readers to remark 
that [ have not yet said a word about the 
delicious fruits that summer has already 
ripened, and other fruits that are yet to be 
matured. I have said not a word about the 
ruddy strawberries that peep out from the 
hill-side, and seem to say, ** Won’t you 
take a bite?” I have not said a word 
about the saucy cherries that turn up their 
glistening cheeks, as much as to say, 
* Wouldn’t you like a kiss if you could 
get it?” I have said nothing about those 
green apples upon the trees, that are like 
some green boys I know, —rather rough 
customers now, — hard without and crab- 


bed within, yet destined erelong to become 


ripe, mellow, and delightful. 
noticed the peaches and the pears, the 
plums, or the gooseberries, or the 
or the melons. 


[ have not 


or ipe S. 
I have not directed a tten- 
tion to any of these things, for my littl 
friends understand them quite as wel 


veil as 


| do; and their young eyes will sce 


them 
sooner than my dim old spectacles, 


But what I wish to say is simply this — 
that midsummer feeds not the lip and {] 
palate alone. 


Lue 


It does not minister me rely 
to the five senses, — bringing in a constant 
stream of sissouben through these five ave. 
nues, — but it goes farther, and wakes yp 
the mind to a boundless circle of enioy- 
ments, = 

And our Museum would by no means 
interfere with these. While you can find 
happiness in the open air, my young 
friends, let Bob Merry lie upon the shelf 
He is patient and can bide his time. When, 
perchance, there shall come a rainy day, 
or dull evening, you may turn over these 
pages, and see how the world goes with 
* Jacob Karl,” “ Chicama,” or “ Ike, Izzy. 


Coral. 


nis is a hard, chalky substance, # | 
ing under the sea, re ‘sembling 10 1g 
ure the stem of a plant, divided 10 


branches. It is of different colors: 





but the red is the sort generally ca 
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-oral, and usually made into ornaments. 
(oral is one of the most wonderful pro- 
juctions in the creation. 

It was for ages thought to be a vegetable 
product; but about a century ago it was 
found to be the work of a Living animal. 
There are six sorts, all of which are con- 
santly throwing out a kind of milky juice, 
which becomes fixed and solid. This 
process goes on, till large rocks of this 
substance are raised in the sea, which in 
the course of time become islands. 

The coral insect is found in most of the 
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but in the Pacific Ocean these 
tiny workmen are effecting changes which 
exceed the most stupendous powers of 
man. What is called the Coral Sea 
takes in a region of many hundred miles 
in extent, the whole of which is thickly 
studded with 


great seas ; 


reefs, rocks, and islands. 
Some of these islands measure nex urly 
thirty miles across; they are covered with 
a deep soil, well wooded with trees and 
evergreens, and inhabited by thousands 
of human beings. Such is the work of 


insects ! 
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The Bible. 


i word Bis.e means book, and the 
sacred volume is so called because it 
is the book of books — the best book, 
The word Scripture signifies writ- 


ings, 


The Bi 


ible was not written at one time, 
‘ot by one person, but consists of vari- 
..., Parts, Written at different times by 
ferent men, 


itis divided into two Testaments, called 





| the Old and the New, chiefly with refer- 


ence to the time when they were pub- 
lished ; the Old being composed and pub- 
lished before the coming of Christ, and 
the New after his death. Asa testament, 
the Bible is the will of our gracious Re- 
deemer, full of noble gifts and legacies, 
confirmed to us by the death of the Tes- 
tator. 
The Apocrypha, sometimes bound 
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with the Bible, is no part of the inspired 


volume, and has no divine authority. 
The books which compose it were not 
admitted into the sacred canon until the 
Trent, which was held in the 


and 


council 
year 1546, under Pope Paul ILL. ; 
they have therefore no claim to be con- 
sidered a part of the Word of God. 

The Canon of Scripture is that body 
of sacred books which serves for the rule 
of Christian faith and practice. 
authorized catalogue of sacred writings. 
The word canon is derived from a Greek 
word signifying rule. 

The Old Testament was chiefly writ- 
ten inthe Hebrew language, and the New 
Testament in the Greek. The present 
authorized English Bible was translated 
out of the original languages in the reign 
of King James I. 

Where Lorp is printed in capital let- 
ters, it is, in the original, Jehovah, or the 
self-existent and independent Being. The 
word Lord, in the common characters, is, 
in the original, Adonai, —that is, Ruler 
or Sustainer. This distinction may be 
observed, Psalm cx. 1, and elsewhere. 
Such words as are printed in Italics are 
used to complete the sense in the trans- 
lation, there being no corresponding ori- 
ginal words. 

In the margin of the larger Bibles there 
are references to parallel or similar pas- 
sages, the knowledge of which often helps 
us in understanding the Scriptures. 

There are also various readings ; for 
when the translators of the Bible thought 
any passage might justly bear a different 
construction, they have put this in the 
margin. And where they thought that 
the idioms of the English language would 
not permit them to translate the Hebrew 


It is the | 


} 





| soldiers. 


“TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE:” 


literally into English, they still put the 
literal translation in the margin. This js 
pointed out in the Old Testament by put. 
ting Heb. before it, — that is, literally in 
he Hebrew ; and in the New Testament 
Gr., — that is, literally in the Greek. 

The books of the Bible, when first 
written, were not divided into chapters 
and verses. This was a modern inven- 
tion, useful in many respects ; but the 
sense is frequently obscured by it. ~ 
the Ist verse of 2d Corinthians, 7th ch; 
ter, should be read along with the ¢ 6h 
chapter. In order to obtain a gener! 
view of the plan and connection of any 
particular book, we should disregard this 
arbitrary division. , 

The names in the New Testament are 
sometimes differently spelt from wha: 
they are in the Old: thus Isaiah is called 
Esaias ; Joshua, Jesus ; Hosea, Osee, Ke. 
This should be kept in mind, to preven: 
us mistaking the names that frequent!) 
occur in reading, — Bickerstcth. 


i 
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{Continued from vol. xiii. p. 154.) 
CHAPTER XVIL 


HE noise of Jacob’s gun coming upo 
the ear at the dead of night, startle’ 
the garrison, and in a few momen’ 
several of the soldiers had reached 

spot where the sentinel stood. “ What s 
the matter 2’? —“ What is the matter: 
demanded one after another. “0!” 
Jacob, in great distress at the idea re 
ing olen the life of a fellow-creau™ 
“Pye killed him—T’ve killed him: 
“ Killed who? killed what?” said “ 
“O dear!” said our » 
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«ye killed him ! but it’s all his own fault. 
| gave him fair warning. I spoke to him 
six times before I fired. There he lies, 
down the walk.” 

The soldiers ran to the place indicated ; 
and there lay the form, sure enough, 
vretched out in the silence of death. 
They approached with a kind of awe; for 
the darkness enabled them only to discern 
One 
f them stooped down, and then another, 


the outline of the prostrate figure. 


and another. 
sient; and then a loud laugh burst from 


For a moment they were 


their lips, and echoed along the vale and 
»to the walls of the fort. ‘* What does 
) said Jacob. “ You have 
was the reply. 


this all mean ?” 
shot a Jackass !”” 

This information relieved the feelings 
reated in our adventurer’s mind by the 
prehension that he had killed a man; 
hut he was soon made sensible of the rid- 

e which the incident was calculated to 
cite, The story ran through the garri- 
son, and the next day a good deal of fun 
“ Who 
*“ Who 

t Jack Donkey?” said another. A 
witty fellow among the troop actually 
lea ballad upon the occasion, which, 
vig adapted to a popular air, was sung 
vall. Even the boys around the place 
wight the song of Jake and the Jack, and 
ur hero found himself suddenly elevated 
0a most unexpected pitch of fame. He 
vas usually of a calm temper; but he had 
tow become irritated, and, being somewhat 
“oarsely jeered one night by a messmate, 
“‘Tespect to the adventure above recited, 
“gave a rough reply. Hot words fol- 
Owed, and blows ensued. Others joined 
", and a serious row was the conse- 

“tee. Jacob was the next day arrest- 


was poked at him from all sides, 
led Cock Robin?” said one. 


) 


ed and sent to prison. Here he lay for 
some weeks, and, being then tried, was 
sentenced to a further confinement of two 
months. During this tedious period, he 
had ample time to reflect upon his former 
career of life, and upon this new folly, and 
which, by the loss of his self-command, 
had subjected him to bitter retribution. 

At the expiration of Jacob’s confine- 
ment, he took passage in a vessel for Ha- 
vana in Cuba, where he arrived in five 
days. ‘The same evening, as he was sit- 
ting in a sailor’s tavern, a man came and 
asked, in Spanish, if he was an American. 
Having replied inthe affirmative, the stran- 
ger told him that an American sailor at the 
hospital, who was very ill, and like to die, 
desired to find some one of his country- 
men, who would visit him, and to whom 
he desired to make an important commu- 
nication. 

Jacob did not hesitate to follow the 
stranger, and was accordingly conducted 
to the hospital. After passing through sev- 
eral long rooms, where were persons in all 
stages of disease, —some delirious with 
fever, and some tranquil from exhaustion ; 
some in the flush of youth, and others in 
the decrepitude of years; some slowly 
emerging from the attack of disease, and 
others gasping in the agonies of death ; 
each awaiting his destiny without relative 
or friend at his bedside, — he came at last 
to a mattress, upon which was stretched a 
form in the flower of early manhood, yet 
pale and wasted by disease. 

“ Here,” said the stranger, ‘ is the per- 
son to whom I refer. He is an Ameri- 
can; if you wait a little, he may be able 
|to speak to you. You observe here on 
| this frame, that the physician has hung the 
| prescription of ‘extreme unction.’ This 
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means that the poor fellow must soon die, 
and that the priest should be called to hear 
his last confession, to give him absolution, 







and to administer the sacrament. The 
holy father will soon be here. I must 
now leave you.” 

Jacob 





Saying this, the man departed. 
sat down by the sick man’s bed, and 
carefully watched his countenance. He 
seemed to sleep; but fearful dreams agi- 
tated his mind, and distracted his brain. 
At last his lips moved, and he spoke. 
“Yes, yes; it was 1 who did the deed; but 
[ laid it to him. I ought to have suffered ; 
but it was he who was disgraced and im- 
prisoned. But that was not the worst. 
I killed him. It was I who struck the 
rope from his feet, and plunged him into 
the sea. O God! how often have I seen 
him since, lifting his beseeching hands 
from the water, and begging for aid. 
O, how often have I heard his death 
scream come up from the billow in the 
midst of the Alas! it is I 
who have done this. Is there hope for 
OQ my mother — my 
good, pious, abused mother! Where are 
you? Come—come! Lay your hand 
upon this burning brow. Come, pray for 
your poor son. Come, read to me some 
page of comfort, some passage of hope, 


But no, no — stay 
”? 






















storm ! 





such a wretch? 








from the good book. 
— where am |? — where 

Speaking thus, the man awoke and 
gazed wildly around. His eye fell full 
upon the sailor sitting by his side. He 
looked at him intently, as if some strange 
vision was before him. He lifted his 
wasted fingers to his brow, and drew them, 
trembling, across it. He then half rose 
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ments the priest came. 
the sick man, crossed himself several 
times, and sprinkled his patient with holy 
water. He then said some prayers in 
Latin. During this process the sufferer 
awoke, and fixed his eyes upon the priest, 





He knelt before 


When the latter seemed near the close of 
his ceremonies, he said, faintly, “It is not 
these juggles that I need; I am a sinner. 
and my case demands something be. 
sides holy water and prayers which I do 
not understand.” “ But, my son,” said 
the priest, “the power of the church js 
sufficient even for the greatest of sinners, 
if they will but put their trust in her,” 
“| have no trust in her,” said the sick 
man. ‘ What is holy water to the soul? 
Can water, holy or unholy, wash out the 
sins of the mind? And what are prayers 
in Latin to me? They are sounds which 
I do not understand, and they cannot fit 
the soul to appear before its God.” 

“ You need faith — faith in the church, 
my son,” was the reply. “ This, with the 
ordinances which the holy church imposes, 
is sufficient even for you.” 

*¢ No, no,” said the dying man, turning 
his head away in disgust. “ You woul 
but cheat me with your mummeries. | 
need something to change this vile hear!— 
something to deliver my bosom from this 
load which would drag me down to li . 
I desire not even heaven so much as : 
bosom that will bring forth good instea! 
of evil thoughts. No external rites, n° 
hollow ceremonies, can work the change 
Ineed. Let me put it to you, holy father, 
—I must die, and go before my God. He 
knows my dark and fearful story. Its 
written in his book. And when ] am 








upon his elbow, and at last sunk back, 
exhausted, upon his bed. In a few mo- 








summoned before the judgment-seal.~ 
. ] eal 
what am I to say in answer to the area” 
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ere alive? ITs this rt Karl? am 
I not, then, a murderer ? 





record ? O, I am to say a priest crossed | are not a murderer. 


yimself over my body, and sprinkled me 
«ith what he called holy water, and said 
something in a language I did not under- 
sand. Tell me, holy father, shall I not 
blush to appear with such mockery before 
Yet this is what you 
would have me do. No, no; I am not so 
Leave me; and 
f there is no human aid, I must look to 
eaven alone for succor.” 

The priest now left the apartment; and 
‘he dying man seemed for a time buried 
ahis own thoughts, his eyes closed, yet 
his lips moving. Jacob sat by, deeply 
touched by the scene. 


he throne of God ? 


weak as you suppose. 


His interest was 
nereased by discovering that the sick 
man was no other than one who had exer- 
sed a great influence upon his fortunes, 
and who had in fact been the chief instru- 
ment in producing or aggravating the 
evils of his life. He could not be mis- 
taken —it was Richard Grater who was 
vefore him. Jacob’s mind readily ad- 
verted to those instances in which this 
happy youth had so vitally injured him ; 
‘not a thought of resentment arose in 
s bosom. A feeling of compassion 
aone was there. To take care of the 
jalent was his first and only thought. 
0 take care of No. 1, at least avconding 
his former interpretation of the phunee, 
id not enter his mind. 
He waited till the sufferer seemed qui- 
ted, and then put his hand gently on his 
houlder, He awoke, and Jacob spoke 
him. “Can it be,” said the sick man, 
Y; “is it possible that you are 


“O, no, no, Richard,” said Jacob, the 
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It is indeed Jacob 
Karl, alive me well, and ready to do any 
thing for you.’ The poor man could not 
speak for a moment. He raised his fee- 
ble hands, and clasping them, said, “ Do 
you forgive me? Can you forgive me ?” 
“O, I forgive all—lI forgive all,” said 
Jacob, deeply moved. “Think no more 
of this. ‘Think only of yourself. What 
can I do for you?” 

“QO, Jacob, this is kind indeed,” said 
Richard; ‘it is kind indeed. That you 
should be here — the one I have most in- 
jured — in this last sad hour, to bestow up- 
on me such blessings, is truly wonderful, 
I will take it as an omen of peace, sent by 
Providence. No medicine can avail me 
now, Jacob. The last sands are running 
out. I have abused my constitution, I 
have ruined my health by indulgence, 
and an early death must be the penalty. 
All I can do now is to make a hasty 
preparation for the world upon which I 
am about to enter. A priest has been 
here; but he had nothing but hollow 
ceremonies to offer. This would not 
do for me. O, if you could find some 
person who could aid me in turning my 
mind to Heaven — in confessing my sins, 
and in asking forgiveness — this would be 
to me the greatest possible boon.” 

Jacob lost no time in complying with 
this suggestion. After some inquiry, he 
found a clergyman from New York, stay- 
ing in Havana for his health. This per- 
son was easily induced to visit the sick 
man, with whom he held a long con- 
versation upon religious matters. The 
next day he returned, and again con- 
versed with the patient. He also drew 
up a statement, dictated by Grater, de- 
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which had been laid to Jacob Karl, was 
caused by himself. This he signed, and 
requested the clergyman to send one 
copy to the village, and to give another 
to Karl himself. 

This being done, the patient became 
more quiet. While awake, he prayed al- 
most constantly, and at last entertained a 
hope that his repentance had been ac- 
cepted of Heaven. Jacob continued by 
his bedside day and night, ministering to 


his wants, and occasionally reading to 


The 


HIS Is the fruit of a tree which grows 


naturally in Asia, and is cultivated | 


also in the warmer parts of Europe 
and It forms a valuable 
not less than a thousand 
tons of figs being brought every year into 
Great Britain alone. 


America. 
article of trade, 


— THE FIG. 


him passages in the Bible. He gradually 
grew weaker, till at last the hour of de. 
parture came. 


It was night, and al 
hushed around. 


He had been aslec D; 
but he now awoke and w hispered Jacob's 
name. The latter came instantly, % You 
really forgive me?” said he. «] do 
with all my heart,” was the reply, The 
sufferer said no more. His eye grew 
dim, his breathing ceased, and he wa 
numbered with the dead. 


| was 








[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Fig, 


The fruit is shaped somewhat like a 
pear, of a dull green color, with 
plish streaks. It consists of a thick sku 
filled with small seeds and a quanti’) 
juice, and when ripe is soft, sweet," 

very The | 
however, of the fruit is dnd, and pac 


nourishing. greater po! 
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close, which causes the fig to appear like 


a flat cake. 

It is a striking proof of the goodness of 
Cod. that he has caused this tree*to grow 
iy perfection in rocky and barren places, 
alurding delightful shade and shelter to 





large companies, at the same time that it 
yields them an abundant supply of re- 
freshing fruit. Hence peace, comfort, 
and security are represented in Scripture 
by ‘“‘every man dwelling safely under his 
vine, and under his fig-tree.” 





Hh Nis TA i fi 
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Children and Chickens, 


ox at this picture, reader! See the 
chickens, just out of the shell, only a 
day old; yet they are running about, 
and they are helping themselves to 
‘eds, and pieces of bread and meat, as 
' they knew perfectly well how to help 
themselves, 
Look at the child — almost a year 
old: he cannot walk; he does not know 
what is good from what is evil; he is 
irying very hard, and yet is scarcely 
Able to pick up a pin. 





ls it not curious to make this compari- 
son of the chicken with the child, and is 
it not strange to see the little bird so su- 
perior to the infant? But wait a few 
years, and you will then find that the 
chicken, grown up into an old hen, knows 
very little more than when she was a 
chick; but you will find the child has 
become a man; that he can now read and 
write; that he can build houses, and ships, 
and machines ; that he can tell the motions 
of the heavenly bodies; that he can travel 















































10 CHILDREN AND CHICKENS — ANECDOTE— HALF A LOAF 


to distant countries; that he can read the 
Bible, and learn the character and will of 
God. Whata mighty difference there is 
now between the man and the bird! 

This is very interesting to think of. 
The holy book speaks of the “ brutes 
which perish.” We suppose that the 
merely animal creation are not destined 
to a future existence: they live only in 
this life. They are therefore furnished 
with instinct, which is a kind of natural 
learning, enabling them to fulfil their 
earthly destiny. 

But human beings are designed for a 
life here and hereafter; therefore they 
are not endowed with instinct, but pro- 
gress from one step to another, by expe- 
rience and the acquisition of knowledge. 
This is called education, by which we 
mean a process of improvement. If we 
choose to improve our advantages, we 
may not only constantly advance in vir- 
tue and knowledge here, but hereafter. 
What a noble field of exertion is thus 
offered to mankind, by the beneficent 
Creator ! 

_———— en 


Historical Anecdote. 


REDERICK, king of Prussia, one day 
rang his bell, and nobody answered ; 
on which he opened his door, and 
found his page fast asleep in an el- 

bow-chair. He advanced toward him, 
and was going to awaken him, when he 
perceived a letter hanging out of his 
pocket. His curiosity prompting him to 
know what it was, he took it out and 
read it. It was a letter from this young 
man’s mother, in which she thanked him 
for having sent her part of his wages to 


things for us, even in our sleep. + 
that to your mother, salute her on my 





relieve her in her misery, and finished 


with telling him that God would reward 
him for his dutiful affection. 


The king, after having read it, went 


a a j } . . ‘ , _y r 
back softly into his chamber, took a bag 
full of ducats, and slipped it with the Je: 
ter into the page’s pocket. Returnine to 

. 5 . 
his chamber, he rang the bell so violently 
that he awakened the page, who instantly 
made his appearance. 
a sound sleep,” said the king. 


* You have had 


r 
The page was at a loss how to excuse 


himself, and, putting his hand into his 
pocket by chance, to his utter astonish. 
ment he there found a purse of ducats, 
He took it out, turned pale, and looking 
at the bag, burst into tears, without being 
able to utter a single word. “ What is 
that?” said the king ; ‘ what is the mat- 
ter?” —“ Ah, sire!” said the young 
man, throwing himself on his knees, 
** somebody seeks my ruin! I know noth- 
ing of this money which I have just found 
in my pocket !””— * My young friend,” 
replied Frederick, “ God often does great 


’ 
Ny od 


part, and assure her that I will take care 
of both her and you.” 
———— 


Half a Loaf. 


URING the retreat of the famous hing 
Alfred at Athelney, in Somersetshire, 
after the defeat of his forces by the 
Danes, the following circumstance 

happened, which shows the extremities 
to which that great man was reduced, and 
gives a striking proof of his pious ant 
benevolent disposition: A beggar came 
to his little castle and requested alms 
His queen informed him that they “a 
only one small loaf remaining, which ws 










THE HORSE—THE CHILD AND THE BLOSSOM. 


4 ‘nsuficient for themselves and their 

friends, who were gone abroad in quest 
nt of food, though with little hopes of suc- 
ig cess. But the king replied, ‘Give the 
st. poor Christian the one half of the loaf. 
to He that could feed five thousand with 
tly five loaves and two fishes, can certainly 
tly make that half of the loaf suffice for more 
vad than our necessities.” Accordingly the 


poor man was relieved ; and this noble 
use act of charity was soon recompensed by 
a providential store of fresh provisions, 
with which his people returned. 


nees, 
noth 
found 


iend, 





Il 


The Horse. 


HE fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of 
war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the prom- 
ised fight : 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed and dances in the wind. 
Eager he stands, — then starting with a bound, 
He turns the turf and shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow ; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe ! 


Dryden’s Virgil. 





The Child and the Blossom. 


Hz boy strayed among the flowers; 
for it was spring, and the blossoms 
were lifting their heads from the 


us King 
setshire, 
s by the 
— green sod. He looked upon them 
trem! ‘ all, and smiled; and then he sat down by 
a lily, clasped his fingers around the 
jous and stem, and drew it near to him, and gazed 


aced, an 





ame . , 
" anetal upon its unfolding petals. 
.d aims. 4 . 
ms vd He gazed long, and his bosom was 
they 


hich was 


turned, and looked again at the flower, 
and again sat down by the lily; and his 
lips moved as if he deemed it to have 
life, and would speak to him. 
leaves of the lily moved also, — though 


perchance it was the breeze that stirred 
them. 


And the 


When the boy laid himself down upon 


; his pillow, the following night, his mind 
‘led with sweet emotions. After a time, | brought back the preity hill-side, and the 


‘rose and went away; but he soon re- | gay flowers, and the sweet lily ; and half 
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awake and half in dream, he fancied him- 
self again there, and again whispering 
to the blossom. And thus he spoke, or 
seemed to speak : — 

“ Sweet lily, tell me, pray, why do I 
love you so?” 

“QO, I can’t say,” replied the flower. 
“Perhaps because of my yellow leaves, 
all specked with black, and because of my 
graceful form, and because of my sweet 
breath.” 

“ But why should I like yellow leaves, 
specked with black ? and why should | 
like your graceful form? and why should 
your sweet breath please me?” said the 
boy. 

And the lily hung its head, for it 
could not answer. And then a form like 
that of a child of seven years — fair 
haired and rosy cheeked — seemed to rise 
from amidst the blossoms, and to come 
to the boy ; and thus it spoke : — 

‘“] have heard your question, my 
friend, and I will answer it. You ask 
why this lily gives you pleasure. Be- 
cause He who made you both is good 
and kind, and desires to spread happiness 
over all his works. It is God who made 
you both; and that he made you to derive 
pleasure from the lily, is saying to you, 
in the language of deeds, that he loves 
you, and would bless you. 

“But his goodness does not stop here. 
He has made you to receive pleasure 
from the river, and the grassy hill-side, 
and the leafy forest, and the blue sky, and 


the green sea; he has given you five 
senses ; and all these are the means by 





THE BLOSSOM. 







hear, taste, smell, and feel, as well as 
you; and they all derive pleasure from 


these things. But you have powers be. 
yond dus. You have an imagination, 
which can picture the beautiful works of 
nature, and recall their images when the 
things themselves are absent; the j Imagi- 
nation can give to these i images new col- 
ors, new forms, and new combinations, and 
can render them sources of new and ak 
less delight. This power of imagination js 
almost creative, and places the human 
being infinitely above the animal. There 
is still something beyond all this. The 
human being has a_ soul, by which we 
perceive truth, justice, charity, and love. 
These things are not perceived by ani- 
mals. The soul is an inward eye, which 
God has given only to mankind. What 
a world of beauty is opened to us by 
this wondrous power! ‘To a good mind, 
not even flowers are half so pleasing 
as these virtues which bloom within the 
heart. 

“ Now think a moment of these mul 
plied sources of enjoyment within th 
reach of the senses, the imagination, and 
the soul; and consider one thing more— 
that we are indebted to our Creator for 
the existence of the lovely things to which 
I have alluded, and for a constitution of 
body and mind qualifying us to derive 
happiness from them. In this view of 
the case, how readily and strongly do 
we perceive and feel the existence and 
presence of God, and how readily an 
strongly do we perceive that he Is 000, 
and kind, and merciful! But there is one 





which you can derive pleasure from the | thing further to think of. Though mos of 
works of God. 

“ But, thus far, you are only like the 
They have senses, and can see 


animals. 


ed t0 


the “things around us are calculat 
hich 
whic 


give us pleasure, there are some 


, may give us pain; yet the latter we ca! 
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avoid if we will. We know good from 
evil. Every thing invites us to the for- 
mer, and experience teaches us to avoid 
the latter. Happiness is therefore at our 
command, if we do but rightly choose 
and rightly pursue ag 

Thus spoke, or seemed to speak, the 
stranger to the boy. But the image 
changed, as it proceeded in its discourse ; 
the fair-haired child seemed to become 
a maiden, and, as it vanished from the 
vision of the dreamer, it had the form and 
aspect of his mother. 


i 


Talks and Walks; or, Ike, Izzy, 
and I, 


[Continued from vol. xiii. p. 157.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE old town of Rouen is interesting on 
many accounts. But it is particu- 
larly curious to Americans, because 
of its great antiquity. In our country 

we have old hills, old mountains, and old 
rivers, but no ancient buildings. Every 
thing, with us, is of recent construction. 
The oldest city in the country hardly 
dates back two hundred and fifty years, 
and such a thing as a building two hundred 
years old is not known among us. Our 
towns are all new,—red with brick or 
fresh with paint. 

You may well believe, then, that, when 
my companions saw the reverend old me- 
tropolis of Normandy, they were struck 
with surprise; it looked so dingy, so 
weather-beaten and time-worn, that Izzy 
declared that it seemed to her like a tot- 
tering, grizzle-pated old man, by the side 
of which, our American cities would ap- 
pear like a parcel of boys. 





The streets of Rouen are narrow, and 
the buildings lofty. Yet the people are 
very numerous. They seemed to us 
like thousands of ants creeping about in 
deep, crooked cracks and trenches. As 
we entered the place, the coachman fell 
to cracking his whip, as if he had been 
suddenly taken with a fit; the horses 
sprung into a gallop, and bang we went 
into the heart of the city. It seemed cer- 
tain that we must run over some of the 
people, or get dashed in pieces against 
the angles of the streets; but no such 
misadventure happened, and we were 
speedily landed in the court of the hotel. 

After we had partaken of an excellent 
meal, we sallied forth to see the sights. 
While we were proceeding on our way to 
the great church, | had an opportunity to 
tell my young friends a little about the 
city of Rouen. It was a considerable 
place, at least a thousand years ago, and 
became the capital of the ancient kings 
of Normandy. It is now celebrated for 
its manufactories of cotton and jewelry. 
It contains about as many inhabitants as 
Boston, and ranks among the great cities 
of France. It stands upon the north bank 
of the Seine, and vessels of considerable 
size may be seen along its wharves; it is 
remarkable from the fact that, while its 
buildings are marked with the lapse of 
many centuries, its streets are thronged 
with a busy, bustling, and abundant pop- 
ulation. It may remind one of a bee-hive 
incrusted with moss and gray with age, 
yet still filled with a young swarm, in- 
tent on seeking flowers and gathering 
honey. 

We soon came to the market-place, 
which we found to be an open square, 
presenting a very busy and lively scene. 
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There were several thousand persons, i 


sort of merchandise. | 





R, IKE, IZZY, AND I. 





magination. My young companions had 


mostly women, buying and selling every | never seen or imagined any thing of the 
Ike remarked, that | kind before. 


Izzy was taken by surprise 


talking seemed to be the chief business | and she spoke suddenly, as if only think. 


going on; and Izzy said it took a dollar’s | ing aloud, —* Did God make this >” A 
worth of words to sell a shilling’s worth | moment after, the child blushed, and Ike 
of goods. ‘The fact, no doubt, is, that the | smiled ; yet the thought was not unrea. 
French are fond of talking; and it does | sonable, for there is hardly a work of man 
not become me to laugh at them, for I am | that seems so nearly to rival the works 


rather given to it myself. On the oppo- 
site side of the market-place rose the far- 
famed cathedral of Rouen; it is a huge 
pile, its towers seeming to pierce the very 
sky. One of the latter is terminated with 
a light, iron framework; with this ex- 
ception, the edifice is of stone. Its entire 
surface is carved, representing an endless 
variety of objects, and having the general 
effect of a rough incrustation, caused by 
the action of water. 

Through a small door we entered the 
building. We were met by an old wo- 
man, who dipped a little broom into a 
vase of water, and presented it to us. 
The children did not understand this, and 
I was obliged to explain, that this water 
had been blessed by the bishop, and was 
supposed to be holy. Izzy seemed about 
to remark that the water was dirty enough 
notwithstanding, when the attention of 
both of my companions seemed arrested 
by the sublime aspect of the place. The 
vault of the roof, rising to the height of 
nearly a hundred feet, and stretching 
away between a long vista of columns, 
seemed at the moment tinged with a 
kind of heavenly light, derived from the 
stained window that terminated the view. 
The wilderness of objects around — 
arches, columns, chapels, statues, paint- 
ings, all blended in the scene, were cal- 


of divinity, as the ancient churches of 


Europe. 
It would almost fill a book to give an 
account of every thing in this wondrous 
edifice ; to tell of its statues and carvings, 
of the kings who lie buried here, and 
whose stiff, stark images, in stone, stand 
or lie scattered around; to give an ac. 
count of the church itself, which has been 
built at various times, and some portions 
of which are nearly a thousand years old. 
[ must omit all these things, and even the 
observations of my young companions. 
It will, perhaps, give some idea of the vast- 
ness of this structure to consider that its 
length is about five hundred feet, and the 
height of its loftiest tower more than four 
hundred. It actually covers a_ space 
nearly equal to three acres of ground. 
As we were coming out of the church, 
both Ike and Izzy seemed puzzled to im- 
agine by what means such a strange and 
mighty structure could have been reared. 
I explained to them, as well as I could, 
that it was erected by different priests 
and bishops during a. long series of 


ages. | 

j , + , 

“But did they work themselves, said 
Izzy. 

rved 


I replied in the negative, and obse 
“that they hired people to work.” —* And 
how did they get money to pay these peo 





culated to produce strong effect upon the 


ple to work two or three hundred years: 
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“ That was easy enough,” said 


; for five 


said she. 
I, “in those ¢ lays ; 
ago the priests held almost complete do- 


hundred years 


minion over the lives and property of 
men.’ 

«[ do not understand that,” said Ike. 
I then directed the attention of the two 
children to the south-western tower of the 
church. “That,” said I, “was built 
about four hundred years ago, and is 
called the * Butter Tower.’ 
is given to it because the priests ob- 
tained the money to build it with by sell- 
ing indulgences to the people to eat butter 
during Lent.” 

“To eat butter during Lent? 
does that mean ? ” 


‘This name 


What 
said Izzy. 
“Lent is a period of forty 
days, during which the church of Rome, 
or,in other words, the Romish priests, re- 
quire their people to abstain from animal 
food, and this is made to be a religious 
duty. Now, butter comes from the cow, 
and is animal food, and of course is for- 
bidden during Lent.” 
“That reminds me,” 


I replied, 


said Izzy, “ of 
Molly Magaw, our servant, who was a 
Vatholic. She would never eat pie-crust 
on Friday, because it had lard in it; and 
lard, coming from an animal, was forbid- 
den to poor Molly on Friday, for that was 
always a fast-day.”” 

“'That’s a case in point,” saidI. But 
although people were told it was a reli- 
gious duty to go without butter in Lent, 
they only desired to eat it the more. 
‘Well, said the priest, ‘only pay us lib- 

way, and you may eat as much butter 
4S you are a mind to.’ So the bargain 
was concluded. The people paid the 
ioney, and ate the butter. The pent 
“ox the cash, and built the Butter Tower.” 
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“ But,” said Ike, “suppose the people 
had eaten the butter during Lent, and re- 
fused to pay the money; what then?” 
‘The priests told them,” said I, “ that 
they would be punished in purgatory for 
it, which is a kind of hell.” 

“ But,” said Izzy, “if it is wrong to 
eat butter in Lent, how can paying money 
make it right to eat it?’ The Catholic 
priests,” said I, “declare that they have 
the privilege to sell indulgences to the 
people, provided the money is to be used 
for the benefit of the church.” “ That’s 
very droll,” said Ike. ‘ Suppose I wished 
to tell a lie, or pick a man’s pocket, —can 
the Catholic priest sell me an indulgence 
for these things ? ” 

** Such things have been done,” said I; 
“but I trust no priest would do any thing 
of the kind now. A great many things 
were deemed lawful, and even praise- 
worthy, five hundred years ago, which 
would be esteemed criminal now.” 

“Well, well!” said Izzy, “I have 
changed my mind about this church. 
When I first went into it, it seemed to me 
beyond the power of man, and I almost 
fancied it to be the work of God. But that 
story of the Butter Tower has entirely de- 
stroyed all its romance.” “ You are very 
sharp, indeed,” said I to Izzy. “ Yet 
your remark is not altogether unjust. If 
we could penetrate into the history of this 
church, and understand all the means and 
motives which have operated to produce 
it, we should probably feel that, however 
sublime it may be as a work of art, it can 
have had little to do with imparting reli- 
gious improvement to the hearts of men; 
however it may stand as a monument of 
the pomp and power of that institution, 





which arrogates to itself the title of the 
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church, still the Butter Tower furnishes a 
key to the unworthy means by which that 
monument has been reared.” 


—>—- 
CHAPTER V. 


We had now left the cathedral, crossed 


the market-place, and were proceeding on 
our way to the church of St. Quen. 
This edifice is even larger than the ca- 
thedral, and is esteemed a finer model of 
what is called Gothic architecture. It is 
impossible to convey any adequate idea 
of this noble building. The interior im- 
presses the beholder with a deep and 
thrilling sense of blended beauty and sub- 
limity. The deep blue eyes of my young 
travellers ranged with wonder and de- 
light along the vast arches, but their lips 
were almost mute. This church is less 
ancient than the cathedral we had _ previ- 
ously visited ; nor is it crowded, like that, 
with the tombs of kings and princes. It 
was begun in 1328, and was not com- 
pleted until two centuries after. It was 
built upon a uniform design, and there- 
fore possesses more symmetry than the 
cathedral. Such is the lightness of its 
higher arches, that one can hardly be- 
lieve them to be built of stone. It might 
almost seem that a tempest would hurl 
them down; but they are compacted to- 
gether with infinite art, and, having with- 
stood the shock of five hundred years, 
they are likely to continue for many cen- 
turies to come. 
reflect with admiration upon the genius 
of those men that gave birth to such 
structures ; and though we may call ita 
dark age in which they lived, we must 
admit that no edifice of our own time 
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It is impossible not to 


now paid a hasty visit to several other 
objects of curiosity. Many of these are 
exceedingly interesting ; but I need not 
stop to describe them. 

The last place we visited was an open 
square, in which there is an uncout h im. 
age placed upon a pump. This bears 
the name of the Statue of the Maid of 
Orleans. Here this interesting girl was 
executed in 1481; and this monument 
was erected to commemorate this sad 


event. I briefly told the story to my 


| companions ; but they insisted upon know 


ing the whole. When we had reached 
the hotel, and had taken a cup of tea,] 
thus related the melancholy adventures 
of Joan of Arc. —In a remote part of 
France is situated the little village of 
Domremy. Here the celebrated Maid 
of Orleans was born in the year 1410, 
Her parents were poor, but honest peo. 
ple. ‘They partook of the religious and 
somewhat superstitious character which 
marked the inhabitants of the district 
Joan, their daughter, had no advan- 
tages of education; but her mind was 
deeply imbued with religious ideas, and 
her imagination seemed disposed to dwell 
upon events of a supernatural kind. | 
was about this time that Charles V1. was 
upon the throne of France. Being ina 
state of partial insanity, two leading fam: 
lies — those of Orleans and Burgundy — 
contended for the crown. A state of ai 
archy followed, and the hostile parties 
rushed to arms. The Burgundians ac 





surpasses the church of St. Ouen. We 


knowledged Henry V. of England t o be 
king of "France, and called in Englis 
armies to aid them in the contest. 

The leader of the Orleans party was* 
young prince named Charles. On the 
death of the king, he was declared hs 
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successor. Between this prince and the 
house of Burgundy the feelings of the 
people were divided, some declaring in 
favor of one, and some of the other. 
The people of Domremy were gener- 
ally in favor of Charles; and Joan, 
at an early age, espoused his cause 
with all the ardor which belonged to 
her character. She had heard, among 
the people, a prophecy that a maiden 
of France should one day save the king- 
dom. 

Joan soon began to imagine that she 
might be the person to fulfil this won- 
drous prophecy. Her mind became filled 
with visions, and sweet voices seemed to 
call upon her, and bid her go to the res- 
cue of Charles. 

While she was in this state of mind, a 
party of the Burgundian soldiers came to 
the village of Domremy, plundering the 
people and burning their houses. Joan 
and her parents were obliged to fly. 
When the soldiers were gone, they re- 
tumed and found the little church of 
Domremy in ashes. ‘To the pious mind 
of the maiden this seemed a sacrilegious 
act, and a new motive now impelled her 
to attempt the deliverance of her country. 
The sweet voices spake again in her vis- 
ions, and seemed to say, “‘ Awake, Joan 
ofArc! Arise! Go forth and save your 
king and your country.” 

From this time she had no hesitation 
in avowing her intended enterprise. Her 
parents, becoming acquainted with her de- 
signs, sought to prevent its being under- 
taken ; but Joan was too resolute to be 
diverted from her purpose. She commu- 
nicated her plan to her uncle, and he was 
induced to accompany her to the com- 
mander of the French forces, in the vicin- 

2 
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ity of Orleans. This person at first re- 
fused to see her, and after an interview 
dismissed her with contempt. 

Joan now went to reside with her uncle; 
but many persons became acquainted with 
her character, and were persuaded of her 
divine mission. The cause of Charles 
grew more and more hopeless. His 
troops, besieged in the city of Orleans by 
the Burgundians and their English allies, 
were reduced to the greatest extremity ; it 
seemed that they must be speedily over- 
whelmed. In this hopeless condition, the 
French commander recollected the scheme 
of the maiden of Domremy. Accordingly 
he sent for her, and determined to accept 
her proffered aid. The dauphin assented 
to the scheme. 

After many religious ceremonies in the 
church, Joan was clad in a complete suit 
of steel armor, and, attended by a chosen 
band, set out for the city of Orleans, 
It was encircled by the British forces; but 
Joan contrived to gain admittance, carry- 
ing with her a quantity of provisions to 
the starving soldiers within the walls. 

The story soon ran from mouth to 
mouth, that a maiden sent from heaven 
for the deliverance of the city had come 
thither. The fact that Joan had gained 
admittance, and brought a quantity of pro- 
visions in spite of the besiegers, seemed 
to give color to the wondrous revelation, 
The appearance of the maiden herself 
confirmed the impression thus made. 
Youthful and pale, she was still beautiful ; 
and her countenance had an expression 
of indescribable sweetness and dignity: 
though clad in steel, and wearing a sword 
at her side, she seemed only a spirit, 
whose mission was indicated by these 
martial emblems. 
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The drooping spirits of the French sol- 
diery rose at once to the wildest pitch of 
enthusiasm. They were impatient to 
rush upon the enemy, seeming assured 
of victory. At the same time, the Eng- 
lish soldiers without heard the rumor of 
what had taken place within the city. 
The reality was indeed exaggerated, and 
the besiegers became panic-stricken with 
the idea that a supernatural being had 
now taken part with the defenders of the 
place. In this state of feeling, Joan headed 
the soldiers, and led them to the attack. 
She appeared in the front ranks, where 
arrows and spears flew thick as hail, ad- 
dressing her countrymen, and rousing 
them to deeds of valor. Day after day 
she renewed the fight, success and vic- 
tory seeming in every instance to attend 
her. The besiegers at length began to 
waver, and at last they gave way before 
the irresistible shock. The gates of the 
city were thrown open, the besieged sol- 
diers rushed out, and the enemy were 
effectually put to flight. 

Thus, in a single week after Joan’s ar- 
rival, the city was relieved ; and from that 
time she received the name of the Maid 
of Orleans. 

The first part of the maiden’s prophecy 
had been thus fulfilled. All now seemed 
to regard her as appointed by Heaven to 
complete the grand design which she had 
announced. The soldiers of the Or- 
leans party were animated with confidence 
and zeal, while the Burgundians and their 
English helpers were disheartened in an 
equal degree. The contest in such a 
state of things could hardly be doubtful. 
Battle after battle followed; but Joan, 
leading her countrymen, prevailed in 
every instance. The cause of Charles, 





before reduced to a state of desperation 
was now triumphant ; and, according re 
the fashion of his ancestors, he was ‘for 
mally crowned king of France, in 4} 


ihe 
cathedral of Rheims. How mus the 


heart of the pious and patriotic Maid of 
Orleans have swelled with emotion whey 
she witnessed that gorgeous spectacle, 
and thus saw her pledge redeeme¢ and 
her prophecy fulfilled! What a debt of 
gratitude did Charles VII. owe to one 
who had thus saved his life, and given | 
a crown! 


im 
What obligations were due 


from France to one who had thus saved 
its honor and its throne ! 

But, unhappily, gratitude is not always 
the reward of noble deeds. In heading 
an attack, the heroic Joan was captured 
by some French troops who belonged to 
the Burgundian party. These cruelly 
gave her up to the English, who disgraced 
their name and their nation by the man- 
ner in which they treated the gentle cap- 
tive. ‘They charged her with sorcery, and 
pretended that she had leagued with the 
devil, by whose aid she had performed 
her wonderful works. She was impris 
oned at Rouen, and all sorts of crimes 
were charged against her. She was 
brought to trial before a number of judges, 
most of whom were priests. She stool 
alone among them, no one being permit 
ted to appear as her advocate. [ler 
judges sought to embarrass her by artful 
questions ; but she baffled and confounded 
them with the truth and simplicity of her 
replies. Even this went against her; for 
it was said to proceed from art, and could 
not be practised by one so young without 
the help of the devil. 

There was no mercy, there was ™ 
justice, in the hearts of these cruel mel 
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They pronounced her guilty of sorcery, 
and condemned her to be burnt alive. 
A pile of wood was raised in the square 
of Rouen, and Joan was placed upon it. 
When the flames curled around her, she 
heaved that the image of her Savior might 
be placed before her. The crucifix was 
elevated so that she could see it above the 
smoke. Fixing her eyes upon it with 
eamestness, she prayed fervently to her 
Swior, and while her lips were yet mov- 
ing, her spirit departed. 

At this point of my narrative, I found 
Izzy was sobbing, and Ike went to the 
window and pretended to be looking out, 
though it was dark as pitch. After a 
litle time, Izzy mustered courage to 
speak, 

«lf'sa dreadful story,” said she. ‘But, 
pray, why did King Charles let them exe- 
cute the poor girl, to whom he owed his 
life and his throne?” ‘ Alas!” said I, 
“kings are not very apt to remember 
the favors they receive. Many a king 
has stepped over the dead bodies of men 
who have sacrificed their lives in his 
tehalf, and thought of them only as step- 
ping-stones to power.” 

“Well,” said Izzy, * king or no king, 
[think this Charles VII. was a poor, 
lean creature, to permit a beautiful 
young woman, who had made him king, 
‘0 be thus burned alive. He ought, at 
‘east, to have married her, and made her 
squeen.” “You are truly romantic,” 
said Ike, now turning from the window. 
“But, pray, when did they raise this 
— to Joan of Arc?’ said he, turning 
to me, 

Se completed the story of poor 

“n. 1 related how her ashes were 
suered up by her executioners and 
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thrown into the river, as too foul and 
fiendish to mingle with common dust. I 
stated that afterwards the subject was 
fairly investigated, the wicked charges 
against her were refuted, and her fair 
fame completely vindicated. It appeared 
clear that Joan of Arc was pure, virtuous, 
and sincere; that she truly believed her 
divine mission, and did no act unworthy 
of her faith and profession. She was, 
indeed, an enthusiast, deluded by the 
warmth of her heart and the ardor of her 
imagination. Yet her effort had but a 
single object,—the cause of patriotism 
and her religion. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


-_— 


A Crise 


sa small urn, or jar, used for holding 
water, honey, or oil. In the Bible we 
read that, when the prophet Elijah was 

in want, God directed him to go to a 
certain widow whom he had commanded 
to sustain him. And when Elijah came 
to the gate of the city of Zarephath, be- 
hold, the woman was there gathering 
sticks. Elijah asked her to fetch him a 
little water and a morsel of bread. And 
she said, As the Lord thy God liveth, 1 
have not a cake, but a handful of meal in 
a barrel, and a little oil in a cruise; and 
behold, Iam gathering two sticks, that I 
may go in and dress it for me and my son, 
that we may eat it, and die. And Elijah 
said unto her, Fear not; go and do as 
thou hast said; but make me thereof a 
little cake first, and bring it to me, and 
after make for thee and thy son. For 
thus saith the Lord God of Israel, The 
barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
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shall the cruise of oil fail, until the day | her house did eat many days. And the 
that the Lord sendeth rain upon the earth. | barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the 
And she went and did according to the | cruise of oil fail, according to the word of 
saying of Elijah; and she, and he, and | the Lord which he spake by Elijah. 


_——— 


The Exiled Fairy. 


YAR, far away 

there was once 

a lovely Spot, 

encircled by 

= the sea. No ves. 

: sel had ever found 

= this enchanted is). 

= and; nor had any 

= human foot dis. 

turbed its peaceful 

haunts. It was the 

abode of perpeti- 

al summer; fruits 

and flowers ever hung from the trees, and the 

music of bright-winged birds never ceased to fil 

the air with melody. The shores were covered 

with gorgeous shells, and the waves that dashed 

to the beach scemed to linger among them as 

enchanted by their beauty, or perchance wis 

pering in their ear some fond legends of cor! 

groves and pearl-built palaces they had visited 
in the deep bosom of the sea. 

It was indeed a charming island, small in ev 
tent, but containing every thing that could delight 
the heart. All around was the work of nature 
save one thing alone; and this was a temp®, 
reared, as if by the hand of magic, upon the 
verge of the water. During the day, tt seemed 
like the palace of silence ; for not a moving thins 
was seen, not a sound was heard within its -_ 

There was an air of repose in every thing around, as if even the inmates ne 
none would disturb their dreams. But when night came, the palace shone with @ 
light more beautiful than that of the sun, moon, or stars. 
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This proceeded from a string of seven 
beautiful pearls, suspended in the hall, 
lke a chandelier. By the radiance that 
thus illumined the place with a kind of 
ventle moonlight, seven beautiful forms 
night be seen moving, sometimes hand 
‘y hand, as if marching to music, and 
cmetimes whirling in a merry dance. 
Their whole life seemed devoted to enjoy- 
ment. They frequently turned their eyes 
upon each other with affection, and 
seemed to find more bliss in seeing cach 
other happy than in all the delights that 
surrounded them. 

Thus years passed away, and no sor- 
row came to disturb the happiness of the 
seven fairies. Each sight and sound 
seemed endowed with the power of in- 
creasing their enjoyment. They were 
never separated; but, like the seven 
pearls that lighted the palace, tied by a 
silken thread, their hearts were bound to- 
gether in perpetual concord. 

But at last a change came over the 
fairy isle. As the maidens were tripping 
‘long the shore one moonlight night, they 
heard some sweet sounds, which seemed 
‘0 issue from a cave at the water’s edge. 
They paused and listened; it was a soft 
and plaintive melody, and touched the 
vearts of the fairies. They looked over 
tie bank, and there was the form of one 
‘ke a youthful prince ; yet he seemed a 
dweller in the sea. He held a brilliant 
sell in his hand, and, by placing his lips 
” this, he produced the music. When 
the fairies saw this spectacle, they all fled, 
yrs one, the youngest and most beautiful 
: the group. The sea prince continued 
Se ae and praised the youthful fairy. 
— ened awhile, and then, half pleased 
‘ad half frightened, she ran away. 
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The next evening the young fairy said 
nothing to her sisters, but alone she went 
to the shore, where she had seen the 
strange minstrel of the waters; he was 
not there, but she heard the melody that 


had pleased her the night before. She 
followed the sound, and came at last to a 
magnificent cave, which opened from the 
surface of the water. She entered, and a 
scene of great splendor was presented to 
her view. <A vast arch rose above her, 
and shone with a profusipn of pearls, and 
diamonds, and precious stones. While 
she was looking around with admiration, 
the prince approached her. He spoke to 
her in gentle terms, and welcomed her to 
his palace. He then led her through a 
succession of brilliant chambers, all blaz- 
ing with jewels. At last he said, “‘ Gen- 
tle fairy, lam a king of the sea; this is 
but one of my thousand palaces. Far 
away in the deep, I have still more splen- 
did halls than these. YetIamalone. I 
need but one thing for my happiness. Be 
thou my queen, and my bliss will be com- 
plete.” 

“‘ Nay,” said the fairy ; “1am one of 
seven sisters; we are bound together by a 
tie of affection which is the source of our 
happiness. If I were to leave them, I 
fear the charm would be broken, and the 
joy of the fairy isle depart forever.” 

“Fear it not,” said the king. ‘ And 
why sacrifice yourself to a fantasy? 
You are qualified to shine in a wider and 
more brilliant circle than this. Here you 
are a simple fairy, and bound to a nar- 
row routine of pleasure. Why not be a 


queen, and become the brightest ornament 
of a monarch’s dominion ? ” 

This flattery touched the heart of the 
fairy, and she seemed to consent. 


The 
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king took her hand, and was about to lead 
her to a skiff made of mother-of-pearl, 
that was drawn up on the beach. He 
then suddenly paused, and said, “Go 
to your palace, sweet maiden, and bring 
me one of the seven pearls that is sus- 
pended in the hall.” 

“‘ Nay,” said the fairy, somewhat star- 
tled. “I could not divide that string of 
pearls. I have been told that it is an am- 
ulet, and holds the spell of happiness that 
reigns in this island.” 

« One of them is yours,” said the king ; 
“take that, and leave the rest. These will 
secure the peace of your sisters, and that 
one which you take with you will insure 
your own.” 

The fairy hesitated ; but her heart was 
beguiled by the soft words of the king. 
Flattery and ambition had triumphed in 
her mind; so she departed to obtain the 
pearl. Her sisters were absent from the 
hall, and she slipped it from the string. 
She ran to the beach. The king seized 
her trembling hand; they entered the 
skiff, and glided away over the waters. On 
they went, joyous, for a time; but sudden- 
ly the boat vanished, and the fairy found 
herself in the sea. The monarch had 
disappeared, and the pearl was also gone. 

The unhappy fairy now strove to return 
to the island; but she moved slowly and 
painfully over the waters. After many 
weary hours, she came near the shore; 
but all was changed: in the place of 
the palace was a dreary ruin; and apes 
grinned and chattered among the trees, 
in place of the nightingales. Serpents 
were seen creeping among the shrubs, 
and the beautiful sea-shells were turned 
to lizards. The fairy herself seemed to 
have lost her power of gliding through the 
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air, and could not raise herself from the 
water. Ever after she seemed to be but a 
mermaid, moaning amid the currents and 
whirlpools that chafed the rocks of the 
fairy isle. 


ombs. 

TOMB is a place in which the dead ar 

enclosed. In the mountainous cou 

try of Palestine, it was the custom to 

place the dead in caves in the solid 
rock; and great numbers of these caves, 
some natural and some cut for the pur 
pose, are still to be found in Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia. 

Where the families could afford 1, 
these tombs were cut with great care, 
either for separate bodies or for maty. 
Some of the vaults were large, consis 
ing of more than one room, arched at the 
top, and supported by rows of columns 
These were approached by a long fight 
of steps cut out of the solid rock. In 
some of these vaults, the bodies were lait 
in regular rows on stone slabs, placed one 
above another, like shelves; in other, 
they were placed in hollows cut in the 
side of the rock, about six or sevel let 
deep. 
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In some instances, the floor itself was 
cat in hollows of various depths, in the 
shape of a coffin. Some of the bodies 
were placed in stone coffins, with curiously- 
carved lids; but they were more usually 
wound up in the grave clothes, with a quan- 
‘ity of strong spices to preserve them from 
decay, and placed in the tomb without 
anv kind of coffin. These vaults were, 
of course, dark; the only entrance to 
them being a narrow opening, which was 
generally closed by a large stone rolled to 
its mouth, the edges of which were se- 
cured by stiff clay, or some strong cement. 

Tombs of a superior kind were shut by 
stone doors, handsomely carved and orna- 
mented, hung and fastened in the same 
manner as the doors of houses. Some of 
these ancient tombs are kept in repair, 
and are shown to travellers, a guide going 
before them with a lamp or torch. Others 
are in open grounds, formed with great 
care, and finished with much neatness. 
A pot of earth is sometimes placed at the 
head and foot of each grave, with a myr- 
le, or some other flower, which the 
frends of the departed water regularly 
every day. 

Tombs and sepulchres of the former de- 
scription are often spoken of in the Bible. 
In the Gospel by Matthew, we read that, 
at the death of Jesus Christ, there was a 
great earthquake; “‘and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened.” We read 
also, in the Gospel by Mark, that Joseph 
Went to Pilate and obtained the body of 
Jesus Christ. “ And Joseph brought fine 
‘nen, and took him down, and wrapped 
_ In the linen, and laid him in a sep- 
uchre which was hewn out of a rock, 
and rolled a stone unto the door of the 
“pulchre ;” and, in the Gospel by John, 
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it is added, “ They took the body of Jesus, 
and wound it in linen clothes with the 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury.” 


—_—————_—_ 


The Story of Chicama. 


(Continued from vol. xiii. p. 185.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


E must now turn our attention to the 
three adventurers, with whose history 
this narrative is more particularly 
concerned. We left them confined in 

the prison of Caxamalca. They remained 
here three days, awaiting the action of 
Atahualpa, and expecting every moment 
to be summoned to his presence. Know- 
ing the anxiety of that monarch to remove 
every obstacle in the way of his occupy- 
ing the throne of the incas, Orano would 
naturally have been uneasy at the oppor- 
tunity that now seemed to be offered for 
promoting his scheme, by sacrificing Ru- 
na, the sister of the murdered Huascar, 
and of undoubted incarial lineage. But 
the priest seemed occupied with a preter- 
natural confidence that Atahualpa was 
doomed, and that the cause of what he 
deemed legitimacy would prevail. Amid 
the darkness of the dungeon, he was 
therefore cheerful; and, when Runa or 
Chicama suggested any apprehension, he 
readily turned it aside. 

The three days passed, and the fourth 
was far advanced, when an unusual sound 
was heard by the prisoners. At first it 
was mistaken for the shock of an earth- 
quake ; but the practised ear of Chicama 
was soon able to detect its cause. ‘“ The 
Spaniards are here!” said he, quickly. 
An intense interest was immediately ex- 
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king took her hand, and was about to lead | 
her to a skiff made of mother-of-pearl, | 
that was drawn up on the beach. He | 
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air, and could not raise herself from the 
water. Ever after she seemed to be but a 
mermaid, moaning amid the currents and 
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* One of them is yours,” said the king ; | 


“take that, and leave the rest. ‘These will 
secure the peace of your sisters, and that 
one which you take with you will insure 
your own.” 

The fairy hesitated ; but her heart was 
begutled by the soft words of the king. 
Flattery and ambition had triumphed in 
her mind; so she departed to obtain the 
pearl. Her sisters were absent from the 
hall, and she slipped it from the string. 
She ran to the beach. ‘The king seized 
her trembling hand; they entered the 
skiff, and glided away over the waters. On 
they went, joyous, fora time; but sudlen- 
ly the boat vanished, and the fairy found 
herself in the sea. ‘The monarch had 
disappeared, and the pearl was also gone. 

The unhappy fairy now strove to return 
to the island; but she’ moved slowly and 
painfully over the waters. After many 
weary hours, she came near the shore ; 
but all was changed: in the place of 
the palace was a dreary ruin; and apes 
grinned and chattered among the trees, 
in place of the nightingales. Serpents 
were seen creeping among the shrubs, 
and the beautiful sea-shells were turned 
to lizards. ‘The fairy herself seemed to 
have lost her power of gliding through the 


fairy isle. 
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some natural and some cut for the pur- 
| pose, are still to be found in Syria, Egypt, 
(and Persia. 

Where the families could afford it, 
these tombs were cut with great care, 
either for separate bodies or for many. 
Some of the vaults were large, consist- 
ing of more than one room, arched at the 
top, and supported by rows of columns 
These were approached by a long flignt 
of steps cut out of the solid rock. In 
some of these vaults, the bodies were laid 
in regular rows on stone slabs, placed one 
above another, like shelves; in others, 
they were placed in hollows cut in the 
side of the rock, about six or seven feet 


deep. 
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In some instances, the floor itself ‘was 
cut in hollows of various depths, in the 
shape of acoflin. Some of the bodies 


were placed in stone coffins, with curiously- 


carved lids; but they were more usually | 
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it is added, “* They took the body of Jesus, 
and wound it in linen clothes with the 

spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
| bury.” 
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wound up in the grave clothes, with a quan- | 


tity of strong spices to preserve them from 
decay, and placed in the tomb without 
any kind of coffin. 
of course, dark; the only entrance to 
them being a narrow opening, which was 
venerally closed by a large stone rolled to 
its mouth, the edges of which were se- 
cured by stiff clay, or some strong cement. 
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mented, hung and fastened in the same 
manner as the doors of houses. Some of 
these ancient tombs are kept in repair, 
and are shown to travellers, a guide going 
before them witha lamp‘or torch. Others 
are in open grounds, formed with great 
care, and finished with much _ neatness. 
A pot of earth Is sometimes placed at the 
head and foot of each grave, with a myr- 
tle, or some other flower, which the 
friends of the departed water regularly 
every day. 
Tombs and sepulchres of the former de 
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great earthquake; “and the rocks rent, 
We read 
also, in the Gospel by Mark, that Joseph 
went to Pilate and obtained the body of 
Jesus Christ. ‘* And Joseph brought fine 
linen, and took him down, and wrapped 
him in the linen, and laid him in a sep- 
ulchre which was hewn out of a rock, 
and rolled a stone unto the door of the 
sepulchre ;” and, in the Gospel by John, 
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was heard by the prisoners. 


was soon able to detect its cause. 
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cited, and every ear was bent to catch 
the sounds that reached the prison. A 
few moments passed, and all was still. 
The prisorers spent the remainder of the 
day in vain conjectures as to the issue of 
the struggle which they imagined to have 
taken place. Night came, but the jailer 
did not arrive at his wonted hour. 

The following day was far advanced, 
when the door of the prison was opened, 
and two Spaniards entered. At first, 
they gazed cautiously around, and then 
advanced into the room, their swords be- 
ing ready in their hands, Chicama and 
Runa stood aloof in the recesses of the 
dungeon, but Orano went forward, and 
was immediately seized by the soldiers. 
Struck by his appearance, they led him to 
the door of the prison, when their amaze- 
ment was still increased. His tower- 
ing form, his snowy hair, his eagle eye, 
and his wild, uncouth dress of skins, — all 
contributed to make him seem something 
unearthly and prodigivus. Nor did his 
being found in the recesses of a dungeon 
diminish the strange interest that his as- 
pect excited. In their surprise, the sol- 
diers forgot to look farther into the dun- 
veon, and immediately took their captive 
to the office of their chief. 

Here he underwent a brief examina- 
tion; but Orano, assumihg the character 
of a fanatical priest of the sun, easily 
baffled the soldier. He was _ therefore 
turned over to Valverde, who was in- 
structed to make more thorough and care- 
ful inquiries of the prisoner. 

Valverde was not less surprised than 
others had been at the aspect of the In- 
dian sage. He immediately began his 
examination, and his astonishment was 
increased by receiving answers in the 





Spanish tongue. ‘The dialogue was long 
and interesting. After some conversa- 
tion, Valverde sought to impress the pris- 
oner with the superior claims of ks 
religion. Orano heard him some time in 
silence ; at last, he replied : I understand 
your words and the opinions you utter, 
and they are not wholly new to me; but 
I was born a Peruvian, and I nave been 
appointed a priest of the ssa. Look at 
me, Spaniard ; I am of a different lineage 
from thyself, and my faith is as different 
from thine as the blood that flows in my 
veins is distinct from that of the Spaniard. 
You can neither change me nor my re- 
ligion.” * Be not too sure of that,’ said 
the priest; ‘there are powers of persuasion 
other than those of words. See here,” said 
he, pointing to a rack which stood in the 
room; “let me apply this, and it will 
wrench every joint in your body asunder, 
Can you withstand that argument ?” 

* Dare you use it?” said Orano. 

**God’s ministers are empowered,” 
said Valverde, “to use any means which 
may be necessary to compel mankind to 
enter the holy church, and thus obtain 
salvation.” 

“T have heard of this,” said Orano, 
“but | have never believed it. Tell me, 
Spaniard, what right have you to force 
your religion upon the Peruvian? Is not 
my mind my own? Is not liberty of 
thought a part of my existence and birth- 
right? Is it not the giftof God? Ana 
dare you, a man, like myself, come be- 
tween me and the Eternal, to take away 
that which he has bestowed ? ” 

“‘ Hear me,” said the priest. “ This lib- 
erty of thought, of which you speak, is an 
idle dream. All things on earth belong 
to God. He has deputed his power to 
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she church and its ministers; that power | it, and threaten to wrench these poor 


‘s committed to me so far as respects 


yourself. I bear a commission from the 





pope of Rome, the head of the church; | 
and by virtue of this | have dominion | 


over your soul and body. The first duty 


of man is to bow submissively to the re- | 


ligion of the cross; liberty of thought is | 


but another name for rebellion and infi- 
delity ; no man hasa right to form his re- 
ligious opinions ; obedience to the church 
is the first duty. He 
enemy cf God; and it is the duty and 
privilege of the church to inflict torture, 


who resists is an 


and even death, upon the body, if it be 
necessary, to save the soul.” 
“'These are strange words, indeed,” 


said Orano. ‘ Suppose,” said he to Valver- | 


de, — “ suppose yourself in my condition. 
Your religion seems to me a system of 
absurdities. You say that your -God 1s 
eternal; yet that, on a certain occasion, 
he was killed. You declare that he is a 
God of love; yet you, his ministers, in 
his name, do acts which would disgrace a 
You represent him as a God of 
justice ; yet you, his ministers, take away 
from man the right to think the right 
to his own soul. 


savage, 


You say he is a God of 
peace ; yet you, his ministers, carry on 
war against the innocent and unoffending. 
You pretend to be civilized, to come 
from a land of light and learning; and 
to bring us a better worship than thatof 
the sun; yet we are told that, in one of 
your religious’ ceremonies, you eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of your God ; 
we are told that this is not a mere mystic 
rite; that itis real blood you drink, and 
real flesh you eat. 

“ This, Spaniard, is the religion you 
bring to me, and command me to receive 





and aged limbs with that fiendish wheel, 
if I refuse obedience. Let me tell you 
that I am a priest as well as yourself. | 
believe in Sachacamac, the high and 
holy essence of truth, the supreme good. 
I believe in the sun, his glorious type and 
ininister. | believe that love, and peace, 
and charity, and good-will to man, consti- 
| believe this to 
be the will of God and the duty of man. 
This was the faith of my fathers, _ It is the 
faith of my nation and my kindred ; it is 
my faith; it is woven into the texture of 
my 


tute the life of religion. 


soul. ‘The light that comes down 
from the sun, shows me the hill, the 
mountain, and the river, and | cannot 
doubt their existence ; the light of God 
shines as distinctly cn my soul, and the 
objects of nature are not stainped stronger 
on my conviction than are the religious 
truths to which my mind is wedded, 

* Now, Spaniard, suppose yourself in 
my place. What would you do?” 

* This is mere subtilty,” said Valverde. 
“ the devil always works in behalf of his 
friends. I will no longer bandy words 

I will give you time for reflee- 
Remain here till the hour of mid- 
night; I will then see you, and if you sub- 
mit not yourself to the faith of the cross, if 
you do not renounce your fiendish idola- 
tries, then the rack must do its work, In 
the mean time, take this crucifix, and let me 
commend you to a better state of mind ” 

The priest handed Orano the sacred 
emblem, but he turned from it; and Val- 
verde, with a bitter smile, left the apart- 
ment. Chicama and his fair companion 
remained in the dungeon for some hours 
after Orano had been taken thence, un- 


certain not only of his fate, but of the 


with you. 
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state of things in tte city. ‘They were at 
a loss how to proceed. ‘They had deemed 
it best, however, to await the issue of 
events. But Chicama grew impatient, 
and determined to gain some information 
that might guide them as to their conduct. 
Groping about, he discovered the door, and 
which, to his surprise, he found unbolted. 
He sallied cautiously ‘orth, and soon 
found the court by which he had passed 
into the dungeon. Stepping across it, he 
was about to pass into the street, when 
he was commanded to stand, by a Spanish 
sentinel. He stood still and said nothing. 
In reply to the questions put to him, he 
continued silent. Being dressed in skins, 
like a native, he was taken to be one of 
thern ; ne was therefore conducted to the 
guard-room, and committed to the care 
of the officer. ‘The sentinel, at the same 
time, stated that the stranger had come 
from the: prison, and if search were made, 
other persons, who had secreted them- 
selves during the battle, might be found 
there. This advice was followed; and, 
in a short space, two soldiers returned, 
bringing Runa with them, It was even- 
ing, and the room was faintly illumined 
by a single torch. ‘The appearance of 
the Indian maiden, rendered more striking 
by the red, waving lights, attracted the 
attention of the officer in the guard-room. 
After gazing at her for a few moments, 
he left the place, but returned at the end 
of a short time. He then conducted 
Runa and Chicama through a long pas- 
sage-way. On reaching an archway, 
hung with curtains, they paused for a few 
moments; at last, a soldier appeared, 
and bade them enter. The scene that 
now presented itself was striking. ‘The 
room cons'sted of a long hall, at the 





extremity of which were a number of 
Spanish officers, who seemed to be en- 
gaged in animated conversation. In an 
opposite corner of an apartment was a man 
of middling size, his countenance pecu- 
liarly marked with traits of energy and 
ferocity. By his side was a priest in 
earnest conversation with him. 

Chicama understood the whole scene 
at once. His disguise saved him from 
detection ; but he instantly recognized the 
personages around the room. It may 
well be believed that the situation in 
which he found himself was not a little 
embarrassing. His first thought was tu 
go forward and declare himself; but 
knowing the character of his countrymen, 
he became anxious for the fate of Runa, 
now separated from Orano, her proper 
guardian. She seemed, indeed, to be 
thrown-upon his protection, and he deter- 
mined to await the issue of events. 

While engaged in this course of thought, 
his ear was attracted by the conversation 
which was passing between the two per- 
sons already pointed out, which were no 
other than Valverde and Pizarro.  List- 
ening for a few moments, he learned the 
position of Orano as we have already de- 
scribed it. The priest had come to re- 
port the case to Pizarro, and take his 
counsel. After hearing the story, Pi- 
zarro said, impatiently, “ Do as you will; 
thts is your job, and not mine.” 

At this moment his eye fell upon 
Runa, who had been conducted near 
him by the officer on guard. He in- 
stantly arose, came near the maiden, and 
gazed intently upon her for a moment 
He then said, quickly, “ Whom have we 
here?” The officer explained that she 
had been found in the same prison from 
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which the white-haired priest had been 
taken. “It is very curious,” said Pi- 
zarro. ‘Who are you, lady?” Runa 
waved her hand to intimate that she did 
not understand him. 
down her figure, the Spanish chieftain 
seemed excited with strong emotions of 
curiosity. Laying his hand upon the 
sash that bound her mantle across her 
shoulder, he unloosed it, and drew the 
garment aside. His surprise was great 
wnen he beheld the attire of the maiden. 
A robe of the finest and most delicate fur, 
and white as the driven snow, covered 
ver form from the neck nearly to the 
feet. Around her waist was a chain of 
gold, finely wrought, and studded with 
jewels of many colors. From her ueck, 
and resting upon her breast, was sus- 
pended a golden image of the sun, the 
rays being formed of rubies, 

Pizarro was not the only person whose 
interest was excited by the aspect of the 
Peruvian maid. The eyes of Valverde 
seemed riveted upon her form, and espe- 
cially upon the sacred emblem which 
hung at her breast. ‘1 see, 1 understand 
it all,’ said he to Pizarro. “She is a 
priestess of the sun, and is an associate 
of this arch deceiver, this priest of the 
prince of darkness, of whom I have just 
been speaking. Will your excellency 
turn her over to me, to deal with her as 
the interests of religion and the church 
reguire ?” 

Pizarro cast a sneering look at the 
priest, and repeated his last words in an 
ironical tone. ‘Ha! as the interests of 
religion and the church require. Nay, 
nay, holy father,” said he; ‘these multi- 
plied dues are becoming burdensome to 
one of your years. You take care of the 


 luctance. 
. . | 
Running his eye | 


priest, and leave the maiden to me.” He 
waved his hand with authority, and the 
priest departed, though with evident re- 
Pizarro spoke to the officers, 
and they alsowentaway. He, with Runa 
and Chicama were in the 
He was evidently embar- 


now alone 
apartment, 
rassed for a few moments; le then ap- 


proached Runa and offered to take her 





| 





hand. 


She drew back and folded her 
arms, seeming, unconsciously, to assume 
Pi- 


zarro hesitated, thought a few moments, 


an attitude of dignity and defiance. 


and then proceeded to the door, and called 
for his interpreter. The man soon came: 
he was a Peruvian, and instantly noted 
the emblems which indicated ihe royal 
lineage and religiovs character of Runa. 
“ Who its this?” 


his attention to her. 


said Pizarro, directing 

The Indian seemed 
to hesitate. ‘* Speak to her,” said Pizarro, 
“ Ask her 
who she is, what is ber name, why she is 
The interpreter did as he was 
directed, and Runa replied with a frank 
Pi- 
zarro’s eyes glistened as he heard the re- 
cital ; for he seemed at once to appreciate 
the advantages which might be derived 
‘from having in his possession a maiden 
belonging to the princely lineage of the 
incas. His heart seemed touched, also, 
with the singular beauty of the Indian 
princess. Assuming an air of indiffer- 
ence, however, he ordered the maiden to 


who had become impatient. 
here.” 


avowal of her name and character: 


be dismissed, and, at her request, directed 
that she should be placed in an apartment 
near to Orano. 

During this scene, Chicama had scarce- 
ly been noticed. Purposely standing in 
the shadow of a projecting wall, he was 





still a keen observer of what had passed. 
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He now fully understood the danger 
which attended the priest from the bigotry 
of Valverde, and the still more fearful 
evils which threatened Runa from the 
savage arts of Pizarro, 

Taking advantage of a favorable mo- 
ment, he slipped out of the hall unnoticed, 
determined to peril his life, if deemed ne- 
cessary, to save these two. persons in 
whom he had become interested. Stand- 
ing in a position to be unnoticed himself, 
he saw Runa conducted to her apart- 
ment, carefully noting the entrance. See- 
ing the interpreter depart, he moved to- 
ward him, and made a signal, which 
attracted lis attention. The Peruvian 





the yard, beckoning Chicama to follow 
him. Obeying this summons, the latter 
proceeded, and both were soon lost in the 
dusky shadows of the place. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
ee 


The Butterfly. 


EHOLD, ye pilgrims of the earth, behold ! 
See all but man with unearned pleasure 
gay: 

See her bright robes the Jutterfly unfold, 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May ! 
What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 
From mead to mead on gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 





entered a dark archway that led out from Thomson. 
Pyramid of Cholula. 
Pyramids. 


HE great pyramid of Gizeh in Egypt 
is generally supposed to be the largest 
in the world. It is nearly 500 feet 
high, and 763 feet on each side of 

its base. It is built of stone. 

The pyramid of Cholula, in Mexico, 





built by the native Indians, is much 
larger. It is but 677 feet high; but one 
side of its base measures 1440 feet — 
nearly one third of a mile! It 1s partly 
of earth, and partly of stone. 
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with sharp and strong beak-checks, our 
little friends of the early summer. They 
have grown quite large, though, and aie 


Lame Lilly. 


uow pleasant is the early summer 








time! How beautiful the young, | able to take care of themselves now. 





glossy leaves on the trees! And 
* how bright and fresh the grass in the 


meadows! The little birds and _ the 


pretty flowers hide away when Winter | 
tries to catch them ; but if Summer calls | 


ihem ever so gently, they come to her, 
Even the fowls in the poultry-yard like 
the warm weather best. See how the 
peacock struts about, spreading his huge 
fan of purple and gold for us to gaze at! 
Aad the sunshine has brought out the old 
brown hen, with her brood of sweetly- 
chirping chickens, ‘There, that little boy, 
who sat so quietly on the door-step, jumps 
sé () 


mother, mother!” he cries; ‘1 thought 


up and claps his hands in joy. 


speckled Sally was lost, and here she 
comes, with ten children! Ten beauti- 
ful children, mother, all as white and 
A slice of bread, 
if you please! quick, quick!” 
crumbled it over the gravel walk, and his 


downy as puff-balls ! 
Leonard 


old favorite, with a “ cluck, cluck,”’ called 
her chickens, and they all, with one ac- 
cord, gobbled away as greedily as_possi- 
ble. ‘The little ones ate as though they 
had never had any thing good before ; 
very likely they had not, being but a few 
hours out of their shells. Their mam- 
ma’s appetite was excusable ; for she had 
grown very thin, whilst warming her dar- 
lings into life. We will leave them for 
three months. 

Well, we are back again. What a 
change! Speckled Sally is strutting 


about in all the glory of another brood of 
cinckens, and she has driven from her, 











Leonard Jerome was wondering to 
himself, one day, how Sally could be so 
unkind a mother; most of all, he won- 
dered that she should desert Lilly. Now, 
Lilly was much the prettiest of the first 
brood. Her feathers were white as snow- 
flakes, and a pretty top-knot stood up, 


like 


loved Lilly, also, because she was so gen- 


a crown, on her head. Leonard 


tle andtame. If he called her, she would 
follow him all over the house —“ up stairs, 
and down stairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber.” She would cat bread from his 
hand, and perch on his shoulder, like a 
parrot. : 

As Speckled Sally, with her new army, 
marched along, Leonard told her frankly, 
that she might feed those chickens as best 
she could ; for not a grain of wheat, nor a 
crumb of bread, should they ever get from 
him, Just then, he heard a faint, sorrowful 
ery, and springing over the fence that sep- 
arated him from the sound, he beheld, half- 
buried in the white clover-blossoms, his 
little favorite, Lilly. 
still, her eyes closed; and once again she 
chirped out a shrill, mournful scream of 
pain. ‘My poor Lilly,” cried Leonard, 
“somebody has shot you. Poor little 
Lilly!’ He took her up very carefully. 
How sad he felt to hear her moans! 
Very soon he saw that she had not been 
shot, but her leg had been broken, prob- 
ably with a stone. It hung down quite 
lifeless, and the weight seemed to pain 
her; so he opened his penknife, and cut 


it off. This was done so gently ana 


There she lay, very 
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skilfully that she did not seem to feel it | limped about much longer; but she 


at all. He stanched the blood with his 
nandkerchief, and smoothed the snowy 
feathers, and sat a while pondering what 
else he could do. He knew that when 
soldiers ,ost their limbs in battle, they 
generally had a wooden leg made, and so 
fastened on as to be of much service in 
walking. Indeed, he had heard a story, 
which seemed to him almost too wonder- 
ful for belief, of a lame man having a 
cork leg which ran even faster than the 
live one; so that it was as much as he 
could do to keep up with it. He thought 
a wooden limb would answer Lilly quite 
as well; so, laying her down again in the 
clover, he went in search of some nice 
little blocks he had seen in the yard not 
long before. In half an hour, he had 
whittled a very respectable-looking leg, 
smooth and white as Lilly herself, and at 
one end of it something which evidently 
resembled a foot. With bandages he 
fastened it to the stump of the poor chick- 
en’s former leg, and so firmly, that, as 
soon as she was relegged, off she jumped, 
hippity-hop, and, with the aid of her 
wings, went over the ground at an aston- 
_ ishing pace. The next day, when Leon- 
ard called Lilly, he saw, with much 
pleasure, that she was quite reconciled to 
her wooden leg, and limped along as con- 
tentedly as Though unconscious of the 
ridiculous figure she cut. 

It happened that his mamma had some 
friends spending the day with her; and 
when they caught sight of the lame hen, 
their surprise and mirth knew no bounds. 
They a!! laughed till their sides ached, 
and one young lady declared positively, 
that sh¢ should certainly die, if that hen 


thought better of it afterwards, and, 

though it continued to limp, she is alive 

and well now. So ends the story of 

Lame Lilly. JACAPA. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Top and Ball. 


OGETHER in the drawer, among other 
toys, lay a Top and a Ball; and the 
Top said to the Ball, ‘Let us be 
betrothed, as we are lying here to- 

gether in the same drawer.” But the 
Ball, that was made of morocco leather, 
and thought a great deal of herself, like,a 
delicate young lady, would not hear any 
thing of the sort. 

On the following day came the little 
boy to whom the toys belonged: he 
painted the Top red and yellow, and 
drove a brass nail right into the middle 
of it. It looked quite splendid when the 
Top spun round. 

“ Only look at me,” said he to the Ball. 
“ What do you say now? Let us be be- 
trothed, we are so fitted for each other. 
You hop and I dance. Happier than we 
two shall-be, it would not be easy to find 
any body.” 

“Do you think so?” said the Ball. 
“You probably don’t know that my father 
and mother were morocco slippers, and 
that I have a cork in my body.” 

*“ Yes; but I afm made of mahogany,” 
said the Top; “and I was turned by the 
mayor, with his own hand. He has a 
turning-lathe of his own, and he was very 


. 





much amused while turning me.” —- 
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TOP AND BALL. 


“Can I depend on what you say?” 
said the Ball. 

“May I never be whipped again, if I 
lie!’? answered the Top. 

** What you say is not amiss,” said the 
Bail ; ‘but yet I cannot, for I am as good 
as promised to a young Swallow; as 
often as I fly up in the air, he puts his 
head out of his nest, and says, * Will 
you?’ In my heart I have said, ‘ Yes,’ 
and that is as good as being half-prom- 
ised. But this [I assure you, forget you 
_is what I[ shall never do.” 

“That will do me much good,’’ said 
the Top; and’ henceforth they did not 
speak to each other. 
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one day, all of a sudden, he was entirely 
gilded over. Never had he looked so 
beautiful. He was now a golden Top, 
and frisked about till the whole place quite 
rattled. Yes, that wasa sight! But, all 
at once, he jumped too high, and — he 
was gone! ‘They searched and searched 
even in the cellar. 
be found. 

Where was he ? 

He had sprung into a butt, full of all 
sorts of rubbish, cabbage-stalks, dust, and 
parings, and of what fell from the gutter 
under the roof. 


He was no where to 


* A nice place this! I shall soon lose 


all my fine gilding here! and what beg- 


The following day the Ball was taken! garly company have I fallen among!” 
out, and the Top saw how it flew high | And, saying this, he looked askance at a 


up in the air, like a bird; at last, one 


could not see it any more. Every time 


‘long cabbage-stalk that lay shockingly 


near,and at a strange-looking round thing, 
it came back again, but always it made a | almost like an apple; but it was no apple 


bound when it touched the earth, and that | — it was an old ball that had lain many 


was occasioned either by love or by the 
cork which it had in its body. ‘The ninth 
time it staid away, and did not come 
again; the boy searched and searched, 
but it was gone. 

*“] know very well where she is,” 
sighed the Top ; “she is in the Swallow’s 
nest, celebrating her wedding.” 

The more the Top thought about it, 
the lovelier seemed the Bali to him: that 
he could not have her, made his love but 
the hotter ; that anotber should be preferred 
—it was that whic. he could not forget. 
And the Top darced and hummed. But 
he was always tn.aking of the dear Ball, 
that seemed to him lovelier and lovelier 
the more he thought of her. ‘Thus passed 
many years; and so then it was an old 
love. 


The Top was no longer young. But 





years in the gutter, and was quite soaked 
with water, 

“Well! thank Heaven! at last one 
sees one’s equals, —some one with whom 
I can exchange a word,” said the Ball, 
and looked at the golden Top. “In 
reality | am of morocco, sewn together 
by maiden’s hands, and-have a cork in 
my body; though no one would imagine 
it from my present appearance. I was 
on the point of being married to a Swal- 
low; but I fell in the gutter, and have 
lain here five years, and got wet through. 
That’s a long time for a maiden lady, | 
can tell you! ” 

But the Top gave no reply. He 
thought of his old love; and the more he 
heard, the more certain was he that it 
was she. 

Just at this moment, the housemaid 
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came to clear out the butt. ‘ Holloa! 
here is the gold Top!” said she. And 
the Top was brought into the parlor again, 
and was much prized. But one heard 
nothing more of the Ball. And the Top 
never spoke of ,'s former love. That 
passes by when the affianced one has lain 
five years in the gutter of a roof. Yes, 
one dees not recognize her when one 
meets her again in a dust-hole. 
ANDERSEN, 





Jeffrey Hudson. 


N the early ages of the world, when 
knowledge chiefly depends upon tra- 
dition, it is natural for mankind to 
peopie the universe with a thousand 

imaginary beings. Hence the stories of 
dragons, giants, and dwarfs, all of which 
have some foundation in reality; but 


-when these are scrutinized, the dragon 





becomes only some wild beast of the for. 
est, the giant is a man of uncommon size 
and the dwarf of uncommon littleness. 

Dwarfs have never been known to be 
distinguished for their talents, though their 
figures are often perfectly well formed. 
They have generally one trait in common 
with children —a high opinion of their 
own little persons, and great vanity in 
the middle ages, and even down to a 
much later period, dwarfs were a fash- 
ionable appendage te royal courts, and 
the families of neies. 

Among the most celebrated of this 
class of persons was Jeffrey Hudson, 
born at Oakham, England, in 1619. At 
seven years of age, he was taken into the 
service of the Duke of Buckingham, being 
then but eighteen inches high. He after- 
wards was taken into the service of the 
queen of Charles I., who sent him to the 
Continent on several confidential! commis- 
sions. His size never exceeded three feet 
nine inches, but he possessed a good share 
of spirit, and on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he became a captain of horse. 

On one occasion, he went to sea, and 
was taken by a Turkish corsair, and sold 
for a slave ; but he was fortunately ran- 
somed, and enabled to return to England. 
When the infamous Titus Oates pretend- 
ed to reveal a plot against the king, 
Charles II., Hudson was one of the sus- 
pected persons, and, in consequence, lay 
some time in prison. He was at length 
released, and died in 1678. — Parley’s 
Curiosities of Human Nature. 
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A apy, who died a few years ago at 
Wakefield, England, left her dog £30 a 
year for life. A lucky dog! 
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